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A JOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE ARTS 
AND CRAFTS, BIBLIOGRAPHY, ETC. 



Vol. IV. No. 5. MARCH, 1906 Twenty Cents the Copy. 



WANTED. — To purchase a fine painting by A. H. Wyant, Horatio 
Walker and Winslow Homer. Address George H. Ainslie, 184 Ross 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



I have a pet notion that artists are loveable people. They also represent 
a most fascinating psychological study, and it is a delight to sit in a circle 
of brethren of the brush/especially if young and fresh with enthusiasm, 
and listen to comments and observations that breathe originality or again 
expose the idiosyncracies of the artistic temperament. 

The observations of these painters are too sagacious to escape notice. 
The other day I was sitting around the dinner table with a half dozen, 
when, at the coffee and cigars, the subject was discussed of press notices — 
which naturally made me sit up. It was startling to hear the insouciance, 
the complete indifference wherewith these personal references were 
brushed aside as being caddish, useless, and "never doing a man any 
good." A good deal of fun was being poked at the fellows who, "for a 
purchase of a few hundred copies, get their picture in the paper," and it 
was broadly proclaimed that the only mention of a man in newspaper or 
magazine of any value at all is when his zvork is spoken of, be it approv- 
ingly or scathingly, without any personal reference. 

And thereat I was well pleased, for I had feared much that my neglect 
of their tea parties — for some do give "pink teas" and "do the society 
stunt"— might have made me persona non grata. 

And another interesting fact came out in the severe condemnation meted 
out to "knockers," as the boys call them. Artists who go around exhibi- 
tions and look at the work of other men and sniff or sneer. Men who de- 
file honest criticism by egotism and jealousy. Nothing could be more pos- 
itively demonstrative of the truth of Rabelais' statement that success is 
man's worst enemy than the progressive degradation of the soul of some 
men, who have had a measure of success and at once set about — to knock, 
knock, knock the work of brother artists who express themselves differ- 
ently. 

Criticism, if kindly, is helpful, and is to an artist what a pruning knife 
is to a cherry tree. And every earnest and ambitious artist of the right 
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type is willing to lend an ear — not o'er joyed, but much as he would take a 
dose of medicine when he knew he needed it. 

But there seems to be a more generous spirit spreading its benignant 
wings over the studios, especially of the younger men. A feeling of kin- 
ship, rather than of rivalry ; helpfulness, rather than of scorn ; and a sin- 
cere joy at successes rather than half -concealed envy. 

And that fact reveals one truth — that the artists are growing broader, 
and so they grow artistically. "Knocking" is an insult to art and a de- 
basement of the knocker. 

When these young fellows were praising the work of one who was en- 
tirely differing from them in his art expression, I thought : "There is the 
true spirit. A man, who will appreciate another man's work so directly 
distinct from his own conception proves that his eyes, his ears and his 
heart are not hermetically sealed. He is in the right receptive attitude 
toward his fellows and toward nature." 



While passing around among the various exhibitions this winter I have 
seen a number of pictures that make me sagely shake my head, and I 
wonder whether it be possible to call out a warning note to a certain num- 
ber of painters so that they will hear and heed. 

A few years ago I used to have a good deal to say about Tonality. A 
few painters were giving dignity and seriousness to their Work by depth 
and richness of color in tone. Since then a group of younger men have 
arisen who seem to think that anything that looks dark and brown must 
be good. They are contracting the vicious habit of relying too much on 
precedent and convention, and are losing touch with nature and life. 
Their work gives the impression of being done in the studio exclusively, 
the pigment mixed with ground coffee, and copious coats of varnish and 
glazing producing effect — but lacking sincerity. 

This disease of their art is not incurable, but they must forego the 
slavish following of rule, line and system as laid down by some older.men, 
who themselves have seen the futility of painting by rote. There must 
be .a return to sounder theory and more healthy practice. More nature 
study is required, more sunlight to clear the brain and clean the palette of 
dirt and cobwebs. 

A good picture to have "tone" may be in a high or a low key — not neces- 
sarily the latter — but it must have "quality," i. e., perfection of presenta- 
tion and execution. "Tonal pictures" belong a good deal more to art 
jargon than to reality. 

* * * 

The article by H. R. P. on another page is a timely one. New York 
needs an appropriate art gallery for its temporary exhibitions. The cost 
has been the great drawback. The perfect art gallery is not, however, 
an enormous pile redounding to the profit of the builder and the profit and 
glory of the architect. 

The ideal gallery has an ornamental fagade, containing entrances. and 
offices. Behind are built a series of low galleries, all with glass roofs. 
Cellars under the galleries facilitate heating, prevent dampness, and fur- 
nish space for storing boxes, packing, etc. The cost of the faqade need 
not exceed $50,000, and the galleries, each 25x50 feet, of simple fireproof 
construction, may be estimated at $5,000 each. As many as are needed 
may be built behind the ornamental front. 

The light may be regulated by screens, as is done in Munich, where a 
gallery is built somewhat on this plan. The independent salon in Paris is 
housed in such a building; and in Holland temporary buildings of corru- 
gated iron are used for the purposes of the annual exhibitions. They are 
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ejected in the public squares, without any thought of outward appear- 
ance, for the characteristic Dutch commpri sense; regards the contents as 
the essential thing. 

The most serious part of the question is trie location. Half a city block 
would be required for such a building. , Whether this plot could be had on : 
leasehold for a term of years is problematical* The lots back of the pres- 
ent JUenox Library might possibly be obtained, and, as these front on the 
Madison avenue car line, would be easy of access. It is the only location 
that comes now to mind — unless a corner of Central Park could be de- 
voted to this purpose. The menagerie, for instance, might be removed to 
the Bronx, where it belongs, and the buildings replaced. 
,•-..-■ * * * * • , " 

When an American artist goes abroad to paint foreign subjects, we 
hear sometimes the question asked why he does not paint American 
scenes. A narrow view, indeed, which gives patriotism a tinge of Jingo- 
ism, and lays art expression in shackles. While satisfied with work of 
men who find subjects for inspiration upon these shores, we should be 
equally gratified, with the work of those who go farther afield. 

After all, the best work is done by a man on subjects that especially 
appeal to him. 

Thus we find in the exhibition of recent work by William Ritchel 
various views of the low countries, which declare the artist's love for 
these scenes convincingly. They are stretches of beach or inland lanes and 
meadows, seen at all hours of day or night and under varied atmospheric 
conditions. They are typical of the country, yet, withal, in an individual 
vein. Whether under "Summer Clouds" or on a "Grey Day," at the 
"Evening Hour" or by "Moonlight on the Canal"— we are transferred to 
the picturesque locality and delight in the beauty of its presentation. 

Ritchel has fully matured. This . last year he has especially come to 
fullness of power. 

And right here another query, sometimes heard from a Philistine, 
comes to mind. He asks : "Why should I buy an early work of a young 
man, when he might do much better later on?" It is true, Ritchel is a 
young man — about forty— and accordingly this Philistine would have 
none of him. 

But will you please remember that one of the greatest Turners is his 
"Crossing the Brook," a picture exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1815, 
and painted when Turner was under forty. It is in his earliest peripd 
and regarded by Hammerton as one of the most important paintings in 
Turner's career. Now it hangs in the National Gallery of London. So 
much for early works. 

These paintings by Ritchel are worth having. 

R. M. Shurtleff is a veteran of the brush. His woodland scenes are 
instantly recognized by reason of their individuality. His canvases al- 
ways breathe the bracing air of the forest, they are facsimiles of such 
vistas as one may often get beneath the leafy domes of the,,:Adirondack 
woods. • . -'.-;• '-v'.;, 

A number of his recent paintings are shown this, week at the Clausen 

Gallery. '• v, . • ' .. '-'^ : : '■' 

>..,' **,*"■ .., 

The "Kit-Kat Club," an organization brartists, which meets for study 
and mutual encouragement at its rooms on the top floor of 13 East 14th 
street, will hold there a sale of pictures arid sketches on Saturday even- 
ing, March 3. Cards of admission may be procured from members. 
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Two of the most remarkable portraits by Nicolaas Maes are reproduced 
on the opposite page. Maes painted many of these small canvases, but 
never have I seen his work as tar carried to the ideal of portaiture as in 
these examples. They come near perfection. The range of the chiaros- 
curo is exactly right. The shadows and highlights are so disposed that 
depth and roundness results in the modelling, producing strength in works 
of comparatively small dimension. There is a quality of tint, truth of 
value and harmony of color that is complete. There is a grateful warmth 
in the flesh painting. The faces are aglow with health, pulsing blood, 
clear eyes, the vigor of life. 

I have again and again gone to see these gems and that is the reason 
they are reproduced here. 

* # * 

A new honor has come to Horatio Walker. He received the gold 
medal of honor given yearly by the Board of Directors of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy, in recognition of his high achievement as an American 
painter, as exemplified in the group of five of his paintings now hang- 
ing in the Philadelphia exhibition. 

That his most recent work is fully up to his previous high standard 
may be seen at the Montross Gallery. Four oils and three water-colors 
hang on the walls. The "Ave Maria" is superb, the "Rainbow" a com- 
position such as only a master could conceive. The "Summer Pastoral" 
has charm, and the "Sheepyard — Moonlight" is a nocturne of richness 
and beauty. The water-colors are as important. 

The exhibition closes at the end of next week. 

# # * 

It is gratifying that the wish expressed a few weeks ago that some 
representation of American art might be made abroad, seems to be of 
earlier realization than could be expected. I am informed that a move- 
ment has been started by the Society of Art Collectors, of which Mr. J. 
Harsen Rhoades is President, with this end in view. This Society or- 
ganized the splendid "Comparative Exhibition" in the Fine Arts Galleries 
in the fall of 1904, and now they propose to hold an exhibition in Lon- 
don of the work of representative American artists, presenting 100 or 
125 paintings of the American school. 

The cost, which will run in the neighborhood of $20,000, will be de- 
frayed by this Society. The exhibition will be held next spring. 

* * * 

Ideal miniature painting possesses the same charm of composition and 
design and as much dignity as large portrait work. Indeed, there is 
often more refinement apparent in the delicate touch of the sabel brush. 

A small group of examples of miniatures by the Danish portrait painter, 
J. W. von Rehling-Quistgaard, was recently seen at the Tooth Gallery. 
They showed the exquisite perfection to which this art may attain. They 
were mignon, elegant and delicate; mignard, tender and sweet — these 
two words are the foundation of miniature, which is also written "migni- 
ature." 

With all conventionality discarded, some of these charming portraits 
interest us in that they give the essential features of portraiture. The 
treatment is broad and effective, with touches of spontaneous feeling 
which dispel the idea that the. minute execution should produce charac- 
terless work. The "Mrs. Ethel Watts Mumford" and the "Master 
George Maxwell" are perfect examples of the art; especially do I con- 
sider the first named a gem. 

The head of the mother, in a group composition of mother and child, 
is likewise classical. 
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In the exhibition of "Birds and Beasts in Art," now being held at the 
National Arts Club, much of varied interest is shown- from models for 
modern paperweights to casts of prehistoric animals. 

Of especial interest here are some canvases by an animal painter of 
no mean attainment, Carl Rungius. His caribou standing in the shallow 
edge of the lake and sending forth his "Battle Cry" is the powerful 
product of one who must love the northern woods. In a different key, 
but with excellent local color, is the -lion,; with; his mate, stalking the 
herd of antelope in the distance beyond the rocky cliffs. And then it 
must have been the Yellowstone that furnished the background for the 
antlered monarch of the forest who watches over his vasals; 

There is strong drawing in this work and a profound knowledge of 
rocks and tree forms and picturesque- composition. This man's work 
will be worth watching. •;'.•.... 

The art centre of New York will move with next season. It will be 
centred by the hew Public Library. The Knoedler Gallery will go to the 
corner of" 40th "street and Fifth avenue^ theEhrich Gallery will be next 
door, and the Macbeth Gallery ; opposite. The Cottier Galleries . are al- 
ready established around the corner, as is the Keppel Gallery, and the 
new Schaus Gallery will be opened a few hundred. "yards away. 
, - • ...... * * * - ■ . " ' ; 

There- is a strong probability that the important exhibitions of the year 
will "be* augmented by : one.: a Sculpture Salon. The council of the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society has enthusiastically endorsed a proposition made 
by Mr. D. C. French, which' has the financial' backing of Mrs. Henry 
Payne Whitney, and it is possible that even this spring an exhibition of 
American • Sculpture will be held- such as has never^ taken place in this 

country.': ' / ." : ' : ' ■" "'■'■'-' •' - 

* * * 

Eleven artists, American born, are engaged in painting life-size like- 
nesses of Christ. These are to be exhibited throughout the United 
States and will be first shown in Cleveland, Ohio, to a select few. 

Four weeks ago the Exhibition of American Art Co. was formed in 
Cleveland with Henry C. Osborn, president; Julius F. Janes, Secretary, 
and Jeptha H. Wade, Jr., treasurer. This company will own the eleven 
paintings representing more than $30,000. 

The artists engaged in this work are Hubert Von Herkomer, England, 

whose father was an Old Cleveland man; Cari Melchers, Paris; Carl 

Marr, Munich ; George Hitchcock, Holland ; Charles Curran, Fred Lamb, 

Joseph Lauber, William H. Lauber, John La Farge, Kenyon Cox and 

.W. H. Crane, of New York. 

It is expected that within two weeks all the paintings will have been 
completed. One, that by George Hitchcock, is now finished and has been 
delivered. It shows Christ in a garden of olives. 

sfc * * 

Mr. Charles F. Gunther, the well-known art collector of Chicago, be- 
lieves that he is in possession of an original portrait of William Shake- 
speare, - painted during the dramatist's lifetime. He obtained it from a 
Chicago minister, who in turn had gotten it from a family in Bristol, 
England. 

Mr. George A. Hearn has made an addition to his munificent donation 
to the Metropolitan Museum. He has added twenty-seven pictures to 
the twenty-four which he had originally donated, making fifty-one in 
all. He has made provision for the expertizing of these pictures and 
given $25,000 from which to purchase substitute pictures if needed. He 
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has further added $25,000 to the original $100,000 which he gave a few 
weeks ago, so that the annual income may be at least $5,000 for the 
purchase of paintings by living American artists. And, lastly, he has re- 
lieved the Trustees from the condition previously made that the paint- 
ings donated by him should be kept together in one gallery forever, and 
consented that the time shall be limited to twenty-five years. 




LEON L'HERMITTE 

IN TIME OF HARVEST 



In the Julius Oehtne Galleries. 



The recent acquisition by the Metropolitan Museum of Leon L'Her- 
mitte's last salon picture, "Christ Among the Lowly," has attracted re- 
newed attention to this artist, who is now one of the strongest men of 
the French school. 

The above reproduction shows him at his best as a landscapist. It 
possesses fine quality, is full of atmospheric charm, and has wonderful 
subtlety in its tints. These have the vigor and vibration of positive 
colors; the pure, clear browns, the lilacs, violets, the coquetting with 
drabs and blues impart a sensuous delight. This painting suggests hap- 
pily an ideal marriage of sentiment and style. 

* * * 

An amusing story is told of Mr. Pierpont Morgan. He was standing 
in front of a picture in an art exhibition, when a well-dressed woman 
asked him a question as to the subject and the artist. Mr. Morgan chatted 
freely on the matter and then left the gallery. Soon afterwards the lady 
said to the proprietor of the exhibition : 

"I have been very much interested* "in what that man has told me. He 
must be an art critic, I think, and as art critics don't make a fortune, I 
should like to send him this cheque." 

The proprietor replied : "My dear madam, that was Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan" ; and later he told the incident to Mr. Morgan. 

"I wish you had allowed her to send me the cheque," said Mr. Morgan ; 
"it would have been the first money I had ever made out of my hobby/' 



